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Labor Unions Admonished as to Respect for Democracy 
“Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” 


That ably edited quarterly, Labor and Nation,’ which 
has as one of its purposes the fostering of self-criticism 
in the labor movement, carries in its Fall issue an article 
by Kermit Eby entitled “A Critical Look at Labor.” Mr. 
Eby is well known in church circles and is a member of 
the Department of Church and Economic Life of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. An ordained minister of the 
Church of the Brethren, he was for some years director 
of Research and Education for the CIO. He is now pro- 
fessor of social science at the University of Chicago. 

Our reason for presenting a digest of the article here 
is three-fold: (1) the criticisms are so pointed as to de- 
mand attention ; (2) the voice is too honest and too much 
respected to be ignored; (3) the National Council has a 
tradition of active friendship and moral support for or- 
ganized labor, which should preclude any suspicion of a 
hostile editorial intention. What Mr. Eby is attempting 
to do is to express, in Quaker fashion, his “concern” over 
certain aspects of the labor movement whose cause re- 
mains as dear to his heart as when he was immersed in 
union activity. 


An Undemocratic Pattern 


In the first place, Mr. Eby’s observation leads him to 
say that “no organizations in America, and no men more 
than their leaders, stress their democratic aspirations. 
And, may I add, because of the nature of the power struc- 
ture in which labor’s leaders operate, no men more con- 
sistently live in contradiction to their protestations.” He 
hastens to add that this does not carry with it a denial 
that the labor movement is a democratic force in society : 
“It is possible, according to my way of thinking, to be 
undemocratic organizationally and yet advance what may 
be democratic and desirable social ends, because of the 
impact on even more specialized interests; however, the 
results would make a greater impact if the contrary were 
true and internal example squared with external effect.” 
Labor’s efforts on behalf of social welfare are not to be 
overlooked, but the fact remains that “the power struc- 
ture of the labor movement as I’ve experienced it is 
hierarchical, monolithic, and guilty of persistent top level 
policy decisions.” 

In both AFL and CIO unions the “big names” are the 
same names, year after year. The leaders are “kept in 
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power by the bureaucracy in which their power rests.” 
‘The concept of “loyalty” is degraded until it attaches less 
to the organization and the cause than to the leaders. Any 
deviation from the prescribed course is branded as dis- 
loyal. Mr. Eby thinks “this emphasis on unquestionable 
loyalty is one of the profoundest anti-democratic influ- 
ences in the whole labor movement.” The aim of leader- 
ship comes to be self-perpetuation. He cites the practices 
which he observed—except in the Teachers Union in 
Chicago, of which he was once executive secretarv—with 
respect to elections. “Almost without exception the nomi 
nating committee brought in one slate and it was con- 
firmed by a unanimous vote. Oh sure, nominations were 
called in from the floor, but no one took the call serious- 
ly. Everyone knew that overt opposition to the incum- 
bent meant political suicide. And, almost without excep- 
tion, delegates at niztional conventions are members of the 
bureaucracy, and hence interested in the status quo.” 


The root difficulty is the confusion of genuine demo- 
cratic opposition with destructive “factionalism.” Mr. 
Eby doubts if there can be “real democratic trade union- 
ism until there exists a democratic tension as a by-product 
of the conflict over ideas and program—until these ideas 
and program find expression in caucus and in political 
opposition, and until there exists within each union a partv 
in power and an opposition. In fact, there are times when 
1 would even argue that there should be constitutional 
limitations on the terms in office which a union leader 
can hold.” Centralization of power and its long undis- 
puted exercise stifle the leadership that should come up 
from the ranks. 

The Lure of Comforts 


Secondly, the labor movement, which aims at the im- 
provement of society, tends to conform to the mores and 
to become complacent. For example, “if the management 
lives in a big building with plush accoutrements and air- 
conditioning, the officials of labor do likewise. If the sala- 
ries of management are high, is not the argument used 
that the leaders of labor are performing commensurate 
service and their salaries should be adjusted upwards? 
Are not the jobs of the underlings in the movement more 
important than the workers they represent, and if they are 
shouldn’t they be paid more?” 

This tendency is not limited to economic matters. “The 
big leaders of labor move with men of power. They live 
in the same hotels. They enjoy adequate if not equal ex- 
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pense accounts. They are mobile—they fly from city to 
city. They enjoy, in other words, all the external symbols 
of success—good food, good clothes, attention, and occa- 
sionally when they reflect, they are not beyond being 
impressed by the system which made this possible. They 
are, then, successful men, not because of that which they 
have renounced, but because of that which they have 
achieved ; and as time passes they are seduced by the mode 
of life which is so seductive in the circle they copy. This 
—the good life—they begin to believe has all been made 
possible because of the uniqueness of their own efforts.” 

All of which impels this preacher-labor leader-professor 
to compose a prayer: 

“Dear God, as thou savest the labor movement from 
the infiltration of the Communists, save it also, I pray, 
from too nice offices, too high salaries, too soft beds at 
conventions, and too adequate expense accounts. Keep 
it, dear Lord, because of common levels of living, close 
to the people. Amen.” 


Lack of Self-Criticism 


The third main point in this friendly indictment ts 
the “failure to tolerate self-criticism, defined as the ability 
and willingness to engage in critical analysis of its his- 
torical role.” This might be excused in a new and strug- 
gling movement, kept on the defensive, but not in the 
case of a movement that claims 16 million members. The 
labor press, potentially a powerful instrument of self- 
criticism, actually speaks with the voice of the labor 
hierarchy. With few exceptions, Mr. Eby says, these 
papers are “puff sheets dedicated to a maintenance of in- 
cumbent power and leadership relations. Even the edi- 
torial analysis must follow the line and only two papers 
that I know of have letters to the editor columns; and 


I would venture if the others did there would be few 
signed letters critical of existing policy.” 

A grievous aspect of the situation is the lack of genu- 
ine workers’ education. Mr. Eby professes the ‘simple” 
faith that “given the facts, the people are capable of mak- 
ing a decision in regard to these facts.” Denunciation of 
Communists is useless without education concerning 
“their ideas and what produces them.” Denunciation as a 
policy leads to confusion. “Communism we say is danger- 
ous because it contuses ends and means, and then respon- 
sible labor leaders reply to their Communist hecklers ‘we 
would treat you as you would treat us were the situation 
reversed,’ or ‘in the last war we united with Communists 
to fight the Fascists. In the next we may have to unite 
with the Fascists to fight the Communists.’ Not too long 
ago I read an article in which the respected leader of the 
Hatters’ Union pointed out that Parisian men did not wear 
hats, probably due to Communist influence, which if it 
spread to the United States would probably decrease the 
wearing of hats. His solution—a crusade against godless 
Communists and hatlessness.”’ 


No Prophetic Voice 


In an economy that is rapidly expanding but whose 
base is largely a stupendous military program, Mr. Eby 
deplores the lack of a prophetic voice to “point out what 
happened in Germany, Japan, and other nations when war 
and the preparation for war was the only way which maa 
could devise for the use of surpluses.” He wants the 
labor movement to furnish moral leadership directed to- 
ward the goal of “the Kingdom of God on earth.” For 
he insists that “the great dynamic of history has always 
been the commitment of men to their vision of tomorrow 
and the vision of tomorrow which I gather from most 
labor apologists is not nearly exciting enough to suit me.” 


Religious Education Issue Sharpened 


The Board of Regents of the State of New York issued 
a “policy statement” on November 30 which gives striking 
evidence of the wide gulf that divides educators on the 
question of the relation of public education to religion. 
The Board proposes not only the use of a common prayer 
in connection with the salute to the flag, but a school pro- 
gram in which faith in God will be central, in which pupils 
will be ‘constantly confronted with the basic truth of their 
existence” and will be “properly prepared” to follow the 
faith of their fathers. 


The Policy Statement 


The text of the Regents’ statement, as it appears in the 
press, follows: 

“Belief in and dependence upon Almighty God was the 
very cornerstone upon which our founding fathers builded. 

“Our state constitution opens with these solemn words: 
‘We the people of the State of New York, grateful to Al- 
mighty God for our freedom, in order to secure its bless- 
ings, do establish this constitution.’ 

“We are convinced that this fundamental belief and de- 
pendence of the American—always a religious—people is 
the best security against the dangers of these difficult days. 

“In our opinion, the securing of the peace and safety 
of our country and our state against such dangers points 
to the essentiality of teaching our children, as set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence, that Almighty God is 
their creator and that by Him they have been endowed 
with their inalienable rights of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 


“We believe that at the commencement of each school 
day the act of allegiance to the flag might well be joined 
with this act of reverence to God: ‘Almighty God, we ac- 
knowledge our dependence upon Thee, and we beg Thy 
blessing upon us, our parents, our teachers and our coun- 
try.’ 

‘We believe that the school day thus started might well 
include specific programs stressing the moral and _ spiri- 
tual heritage which is America’s, the trust which our pio- 
neering ancestors placed in Almighty God, their gratitude 
to Him from whom they freely and frequently acknowl- 
edged came their blessings and their freedom and their 
abiding belief in the free way of life and in the universal 
brotherhood of man based upon their acknowledgment of 
the fatherhood of their creator, Almighty God, whom they 
loved and reverenced in diverse ways. 


“We believe that thus constantly confronted with the 
basic truth of their existence and inspired by the example 
of their ancestors, our children will find all their studies 
brought into focus and accord, respect for lawful authori- 
ity and obedience to law will be the natural concomitant 
of their growth, and each of them will be properly pre- 
pared to follow the faith of his or her father, as he or she 
receives the same at mother’s knee or father’s side and 
as such faith is expounded and strengthened for them by 
his or her religious leaders. 


“We believe that thus the school will fulfill its high 


function of supplementing the training of the home, ever 
intensifying in the child that love for God, for parents 
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and for home, which is the mark of true character train- 
ing and the sure guaranty of a country’s welfare. 

“\We believe that such is the best way of insuring that 
this government and our way of life shall not perish from 
the earth. 

“We believe that this statement will be subscribed to 
by all men and women of good will, and we call upon all 


‘of them to aid in giving life to our program.” 


Breaking New Ground 


Coming at a time when the battle is still raging over 
“released time” and when a new test of the constitution- 
ality of Bible reading is being pressed for, this statement 
carries the debate into new territory. On its face it pro- 
poses that the school share responsibility with the home 
and the church for intensive religious education, though 
presumably without giving specfic doctrinal instruction. 
A part of the school’s task is to be “ever intensifying in 
the child” the love of God. 

This proposal is in line with what some religious writers 
and religious groups have advocated, though it far trans- 
cends the limits prescribed by the recent report of the 
Educational Policies Commission on Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools. Similarly it goes far be- 
yond the bounds set in an earlier report, The Relation of 
Religion to Public Education, by a committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. In those documents it was 
assumed that substantive religious instruction in tax-sup- 
ported schools is prohibited by the federal Constitution, by 
the constitutions or statutory laws of the several states, 
and by a broad public consensus. 

The crux of the matter seems to be the new connotation 
acquired by the word sectarian. Once it signified what is 
peculiar to one “sect” as contrasted with others in the 
same general religious tradition. Now, it is frequently 
used to designate beliefs or practices that any substantial 
part of the community may disown. Interestingly enough, 
this latter notion finds some precedent in the thought of 
the founding fathers. The kernel of the idea of “estab- 
lishment of religion” in the constitutional debate sseems 
to have been the requirement that a citizen should have 
to support, through his taxes, a body of religious teaching 
or practice in which he did not believe. One of Madison’s 
main concerns was to insure that this should not happen. 

The question confronting us now would appear to be 
whether in the evolution of constitutional law and in the 
religious life of America a new and different consensus 
is taking shape with reference to what is permissible in the 
public schools. The final paragraph of the Regents’ state- 
ment suggests that they believe it is. 


Continuing Weekday Programs 


How complicated the entire subject has become is indi- 
cated by the results of a study of Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation at the high-school level completed this year by the 
Division of Christian Education of the National Council 
of Churches.? Relatively little had been known about 
classes of this sort for secondary school pupils. The out- 
standing fact disclosed, so far as relevant to this discus- 
sion, is the apparent unawareness, on the part of both 
church and school authorities, of the implications of the 
McCollum decision. To be sure, the number of weekday 
programs reported at this level was relatively small. They 
were found in 454 communities. (The bulk of weekday 
programs seems to have been always at the elementary 
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level.) Of the total, 145 were what are called Protestant 
community programs. 

A large proportion of the courses of the [Protestant 
community type are electives in the public school schedule. 
In a substantial number the public school is listed as 
“sponsor.”” School credit is given for the courses “in vary- 
ing amounts.” Ina few cases public school funds are used. 

Concerning the housing of the classes the report has 
this to say: 

“Most of the classes in the 121 communities giving in- 
formation about where the classes are held, reported the 
use of the public school buildings, despite the opinion 
rendered in the Champaign, Illinois, Case in 1948 by the 
United States Supreme Court outlawing their use for the 
program in that community. The attitude taken seems to 
be that the opinion did not apply to the high school pro- 
grams. 

“Only + of the 68 reporting the use of public school 
rooms reported that the legality of this practice had been 
questioned. |lowever, 9 reported that they had moved to 
church buildings to avoid any trouble.” 

The McCollum case, of course, involved much more 
than the use of school buildings for religious classes, but 
apparently that highly complicated set of opinions has 
never registered with the public to the extent necessary 
to have any consistent effect upon practice. 


“The Five Per Cent” 


Not, be it noted, the “five per centers.” This is about 
a wholly legitimate five per cent of corporate income that 
is tax exempt if given away. It is explained in a pam- 
phlet prepared by Beardsley Ruml and Theodore Geiger 
for the National Planning Association’s Business Com- 
mittee on National Policy, and published last summer.? 
The Business Committee in a resolution which is printed 
as a foreword to the pamphlet says: 

“The substantial increases in net corporate earnings and 
in tax rates are making it desirable for American business 
to reappraise its policy with respect to tax-exempt expen- 
ditures for educational, scientific and welfare purposes. 
Hitherto, these expenditures have been a great deal smaller 
than the potential total of five per cent of net corporate 
income before taxes which is exempted for these purposes 
under the existing revenue laws. But, in the new situation, 
business management will recognize increasingly the direct 
and indirect benefits which it can obtain through well or- 
ganized and soundly conceived expenditures of this type 
on a broader scale.” 

Surprise for Mr. Jones 


The authors, fully sensing the suspicion with which the 
average business man is likely to view such a proposition 
as this, begin with a hypothetical interview between Mr. 
Jones, a corporation president, and an agent of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue: 

“‘Good morning, Mr. Jones.” said the BIR man. ‘T 
have a great many corporation presidents to see today, so, 
if you'll pardon me, I'll come right to the point. No doubt 
you will find the purpose of my visit unusual and star- 
tling, but I am in a position to assure you that what I 
have to say is fully sanctioned by the revenue laws of the 
United States.’” 

Mr. Jones, of course, wants to know what the catch 
is but he is assured that the only condition attached to 
these contributions, aside from the five per cent limitation, 
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is “that the funds be used to assist bona fide educational, 
scientific and welfare activities and organizations, contri- 
butions to which are recognized as tax exempt by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue.” When the b1R man leaves, 
Mr. Jones cogitates for a few minutes and figures out that 
five per cent of his own corporation's profits for 1951, be- 
fore taxes, will amount to $250,000. The government's 
share of it is $192,500 while the stockholders’ share is 
but $57,500. Mr. Jones is somewhat stunned and says “1 
—TI hardly know what to do.” 

The purpose of the pamphlet is to advise him what to 
do. 

Some Cases in Point 

The authors explain that Sears, Roebuck and Co. an- 
nually finances nearly 100 undergraduate scholarships for 
students in land-grant colleges who are going into some 
phase of agricultural work. “This program is directed 
primarily at the rural population, precisely the consumer 
group through whose patronage the company originally 
grew prosperous and on whose continued support and 
good will its future very largely depends.” 

The Ford Motor Company has begun a scholarship pro- 
gram this year which will provide about 70 scholarships 
for children of Ford employes. “These scholarships wi!l 
finance a full four-year undergraduate education at any 
accredited university or college which the recipients may 
choose to attend. Thus, when the program reaches its 
peak, a total of approximately 280 scholarships will be 
granted each year.” 

The Bulova Watch Company has established a voca- 
tional school for disabled veterans whom it trains in watch 
repairing. The company has been appropriating its full 
five per cent to the Bulova Foundation which carries on 
these educational activities as well as contributing to the 
New York University-Bellevue Institute of Rehabilitation 
and Physical Medicine. 

R. H. Macy and Company has contributed to the Cen- 
tral Park Association of New York City, thus enabling it 
to plan a cherry orchard around a lake in Central Park. 

A Scantily Used Opportunity 

Although the five per cent feature of the federal reve- 
nue laws has existed since 1936 relatively little advantage 
has been taken of it. 

“In 1939, total corporate profits before taxes were $6.7 
billion, which was roughly the average for the five years 
prior to 1941. During those years, corporate taxes took 
only about 19 per cent of net income and, as a result, a 
company’s management had to put up $5 in order to claim 
$1 back from the government under the five per cent pro- 
vision. By 1951, however, a dramatic transformation had 
taken place in the size of both corporate earnings and tax 
rates. Total corporate profits before taxes are now esti- 
mated to be running at an annual rate of $45 billion in 
1951. Five per cent of this total, which would be avail- 
able for expenditure on educational, scientific and welfare 
purposes, would amount to about $2.2 billion in 1951. 
Today, for a company not in the excess profits tax cate- 
gory, the management has to use only $1 of its final net 
profits in order to deduct $1 from its tax liability to the 
government. If the company is in the excess profits tax 
category, the ratio can be as high as $1 to $3 — reversal! 
of the prewar relationship.” In spite of these facts the 
authors comment: “In only one year since the five per 
cent provision was adopted have actual expenditures ex- 
ceeded one per cent of net corporate income. Recently, 
expenditures have been running at only seven-tenths to 
eight-tenths of one per cent of net corporate earnings.” 


A New Approach 


The use of the five per cent has often been discussed 
from the point of view of the recipients of contributions 
made on this basis. The present report, however, takes a 
different line. “It explores the advantage to business it- 
self of appropriate expenditures for educational, scientific 
and weliare purposes and stresses the need for each com- 
pany to organize itself internally to achieve the most ef- 
fective use of its five per cent dollars.” 

Taking a look at the recent history of American busi- 
ness, the authors say: “There has been a growing recog- 
nition of the fact that continued economic growth—ris- 
ing productivity, employment, and living standards—are 
dependent on initiative and enterprise and on the preser- 
vation of a competitive economy within which these in- 
dispensable growth factors can operate effectively. This 
lesson has been hammered home to us not only by the 
contrast of economic oppression and stagnation in other 
parts of the world, but also by the daily advantages we 
enjoy of an abundant output of better and better products 
and services more and more efficiently produced. In con- 
sequence, American business is held in higher regard to- 
day than at any time during the 1930's, and business has 
reaped in many ways the benefits of this change in popu- 
lar attitudes. On its own acount, it has sought to hasten 
this change in attitude by the efficiency and abundance 
with which it has satisfied American expectations of high 
employment and improved living standards. 

“But Americans are not people who are motivated sole- 
ly by self-interest and considerations of immediate ma- 
terial profit. We are a most charitable nation and set a high 
store on education, on scientific research, on public health, 
and on the proper care and guidance of our children. 
Americans have long been convinced that expenditures for 
educational, scientific and welfare purposes are useful and 
desirable and have come to expect that people will contrib- 
ute in proportion to their ability toward the support of 
such activities. The expression of this conviction is found 
in the tax inducements provided both for individuals and 
for corporations to contribute from their ordinary income 
funds for the support of these purposes. 

“Management has not as yet realized that the new re- 
lationship between high profits and high taxes has pro- 
duced new obligations toward its stockholders and new 
opportunities for directly benefiting the ordinary activities 
of the business.” 

Taking the Hazards 


“In theory, a stockholder may sue the officers and di- 
rectors of a corporation if he is convinced that the latter 
have spent corporate funds for charitable, educational, 
scientific or other purposes without benefit in one way or 
another to the corporation. In practice, however, there 
have been few stockholders’ suits bearing directly on this 
issue for over forty years.” 

The authors conclude: “As more and more companies 
become aware of the benefits to be derived from such ac- 
tivities, they will embark on aggressive and imaginative 
plans of their own. Existing tax incentives are hastening 
this process. The timid will inevitably be judged by the 
five per cent programs of their more energetic competi- 
tors and, in time, they too will be compelled by the logic 
of the situation to reappraise their own five per cent ex- 
penditures. 

“That there will be some disappointments is conceded. 
but such disappointments are inherent in risk-taking en- 
terprise. The skill lies in devising potential benefits more 
than proportional to the risks.” 
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